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Preshute  House  Song. — Marlborough  College. 


THE    (BF^ESeENT    AND    STAR. 


IS  the  night  of  our  union,  now  let  us  rejoice, 

And  sing  to  the  praise  of  the  House  of  our  choice  ; 
Her  sons  they  are  gather'd  again  to  her  hall, 
Obedient  once  more  to  her  all-powerful  call. 

CHORUS. — Let  us  fill  up  our  glass  to  the  house  without  par, 

Let  us  drink  all  success  to  the  "  Crescent  and  Star." 

In  football  and  cricket  her  own  she  can  hold, 
For  her  sons  they  are  stalwart  and  willing  and  bold  ; 
No  matter  what  struggle  so  long  as  it's  fair, 
In  front  of  the  battle  our  house-badge  is  there. 

CHORUS.—"  Let  us  fill,"  &c. 

Not  only  in  games,  but  in  work  holds  her  sway, 
And  many  a  prize,  sirs,  her  sons  bear  away ; 
Where  truth  is,  and  learning,  no  matter  how  far, 
Tis  sure  to  be  reached  by  the  "  Crescent  and  Star." 

CHORUS.—"  Let  us  fill,"  &c. 
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Although  other  Houses  are  gallant  and  strong, 

And  have  had  many  fellows  to  lift  them  along, 

Can  any  boast  better,  more  faithful  and  true, 

Than  those  who  have  sported  the  Red,  White  and  Blue  ? 

CHORUS.—"  Let  us  fill,"  &c. 

A  cheer  for  Old  Fellows,  now  pledge  them  a  toast, 
For  their  time-honoured  deeds  are  always  our  boast ; 
A  cheer  for  Preshutians  where'er  they  may  roam, 
Who  love  and  acknowledge  her  walls  as  their  home. 

CHORUS.— "Let  us  fill,"  &c. 


T|HE    WEAK    TO    THE    WALL. 


I'll  sing  you  a  song,  boys, 
'Tis  not  very  long,  boys, 
But  the  practice  is  strong,  boys, 
'Tis  the  weak  to  the  wall. 

CHORUS.— And  anything  weak,  boys,  and  anything  small, 
Must  go  to  the  wall,  boys,  must  go  to  the  wall. 

Some  people  win  fame,  boys, 
And  we  cringe  to  their  name,  boys, 
Although  'tis  a  shame,  boys, 
'Tis  the  weak  to  the  wall. 

And  anything  weak,  boys,  and  anything  small, 
Must  go  to  the  wall,  boys,  must  go  to  the  wall. 

When  a  man  is  ill-clad,  boys, 
He  is  sure  to  be  bad,  boys, 
Although  it  is  sad,  boys, 
'Tis  the  weak  to  the  wall. 

And  everything  weak,  boys,  and  everything  small, 
Must  go  to  the  wall,  boys,  must  go  to  the  wall. 
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For  money  is  right,  boys, 
And  money  is  might,  boys, 
Although  a  sad  sight,  boys, 
Tis  the  weak  to  the  wall. 

And  everything  weak,  boys,  and  everything  small, 
Must  go  to  the  wall,  boys,  must  go  to  the  wall. 

And  rich  and  poor  fade,  boys, 
Side  by  side  they  are  laid,  boys, 
No  distinction  is  made,  boys, 
'Twixt  the  great  and  the  small. 

So  death  clutches  all,  the  great  and  the  small, 

We  must  all  to  the  wall,  boys,  we  must  all  to  the  wall. 


V 


A    THOUGJHT. 


T  STOOD  one  morn  by  a  river, 

Whose  waters  were  mighty  and  free, 
As  they  hustled  through  the  sunlight, 
Till  they  reached  the  boundless  sea. 
I  gathered  a  willow's  leaflet, 
And  I  dropped  it  in  the  stream, 
It  was  borne  away  in  a  moment, 
Like  a  quickly  passing  dream. 
I  thought  'twas  a  fair  example 
Of  man  and  his  puny  power, 
Tossed  in  the  world's  wildest  eddies, 
His  life  but  a  fleeting  hour ; 
He  comes,  he  goes,  like  a  leaflet 
Borne  to  the  dark  sea  of  death, 
His  place  another  fills  quickly, 
And  he  too  is  gone  in  a  breath. 
The  thought  made  me  sad  and  troubled 
That  man's  life  was  nought  but  a  blank. 
As  I  pondered  o'er  its  meaning, 
My  heart  died  within  me  and  sank  ; 
But  swiftly  there  came  o'er  my  spirit 
A  thought  that  was  purer,  more  blest, 
It  calmed  my  brain's  weary  throbbings, 
And  filled  me  with  infinite  rest. 


'Twas  this :  that  those  who  have  striven 
To  help  erring  brothers  along, 
Have  smoothed  their  lives'  thorny  passes, 
And  guided  the  weak  to  be  strong, 
Though  men  their  names  have  forgotten, 
There's  One  who  is  throned  above, 
Who  marked  the  good  seeds  they  scattered, 
And  gave  them  His  grace  and  His  love. 
For  when  their  earth's  work  was  over 
And  weary  they  sank  down  to  die, 
Their  God  would  never  forsake  them — 
With  Him  shall  they  dwell  in  the  sky. 
They  will  enter  the  holy  city, 
To  stand  'mid  the  angels'  bright  throng, 
Their  troubles,  their  pains  are  all  over, 
For  ever  they  praise  Him  in  song. 


OLD    JVIEJVIORY. 


is  sitting  on  his  knee, 
With  her  little  upturned  face, 
Full  of  happiness  and  glee 
In  her  childish  simple  grace. 

She  is  but  a  little  maid, 

Years  that  number  barely  eight 
Sorrow  ne'er  its  hand  has  laid 

On  that  pretty  golden  pate. 

He  is  tall,  and  stern,  and  dark, 
Life  with  troubles  had  to  share : 

Time  on  him  has  left  its  mark, 
Furrowed  brow  and  silvered  hair. 

But  he  smiles  upon  the  face 
Turned  to  his  so  full  of  life  ; 

Lips  that  move  in  pretty  grace, 
Saying,  I  will  be  your  wife. 

When  I'm  old  enough,  said  she, 
Very  much  Ise  loving  you ; 

Mumma  says,  you'll  wait  for  me, 
Mumma  says  you're  good  and  true. 
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When  you're  old  enough,  he  said, 
Time  will  soon  bring  here  the  day, 

God  only  knows  where  I  shall  be, 
Kiss  me,  darling  little  May. 

Lovers  you  will  have,  no  fear, 
All  to  ask  you  for  their  wife, 

And  the  one  who  wins  you,  dear, 
Make  you  happy  all  your  life. 

And  the  little  one,  said  she, 
Did  you  ever  have  a  wife, 

Was  she  very  nice  to  see, 
Did  she  love  you  all  your  life  ? 

Once  I  loved  a  maid,  said  he, 
She  was  very  much  like  you, 

Golden  hair,  and  fair  to  see, 
With  the  self-same  eyes  of  blue. 

But  the  love  away  I  threw, 
Tempting  Providence  and  fate ; 

Ah!  its  worth  I  never  knew, 
Till  I  found  it  was  too  late. 

She  is  married,  darling  May, 
To  a  better  man  than  me; 

So  I  went  upon  my  way, 
Yet  the  pain  is  still  with  me. 

She  has  many  children,  pet, 
Fair  as  sunbeams  of  the  day ; 

But  the  best  of  all  the  set 
Is  my  darling  Maggie  May. 
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Mumma  was  the  maid,  said  she, 
For  I  know  her  name  is  May  ; 

Darling,  run  away,  said  he, 
Time  for  you  to  go  and  play. 

But  she  nestled  on  his  knee, 
I  will  love  you  all  my  life  ; 

Uncle,  dearest,  I  will  be 
Your  own  loving  little  wife. 

Then  he  drew  her  to  his  breast, 
Living  love  of  dear  dead  years ; 

Softly  hushing  her  to  rest, 
Kissed  away  her  pretty  tears. 

Bowing  down  his  sorrowing  head 
O'er  the  sleeping  little  one, 

These  the  patient  words  he  said, 
God's  Almighty  will  be  done. 

From  the  porch  her  mamma  came, 
Seeking  for  the  missing  child  ; 

Called  her  softly  by  her  name, 
Saw  her  then  and  sweetly  smiled. 

Bent  and  kissed  her  little  May 
With  the  old  familiar  grace, 

Whispered,  Colonel,  you  will  say 
Maggie  has  her  mother's  face. 

Looked  into  his  eyes,  and  read 
All  their  eager  longing  pain, 

Bowed  her  golden  head  and  said, 
Ought  we  to  have  met  again  ? 
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For  I  had  to  marry,  Jack, 
For  you  know  I  had  no  home, 

When  you  left  me,  dear  old  Jack, 
Broken-hearted,  quite  alone. 

Kiss  me  once  before  we  go, 
Just  for  once  before  we  part, 

Now  at  least  I  really  know 
I  at  last  have  won  your  heart. 

She  has  passed  from  out  his  sight, 
Never  more  to  meet  again, 

Till  in  realms  of  endless  light 
God  shall  heal  all  earthly  pain. 

Uncle  Jack  has  marched  away, 
Uncle  Jack  is  now  at  rest : 

Many  slain  upon  that  day, 
Arab's  bullet  in  his  breast. 


BULL    BO6   JAMES. 


Tx'VITH  a  wondrous  grin  and  leer, 

And  a  face  that's  strange  and  queer 
Stumpy  legs  and  tail  of  rat, 
Body  thick  and  awful  fat, 
Bearing  many  a  host  of  names, 
Stalketh  onward  Bull  Dog  James. 


Eateth  much,  I  ween,  does  he, 
Appetite's  sore  eyes  should  see 
Blocks  of  meat,  and  many  a  bone 
He  consumes  without  a  groan. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him, 
And  we  call  him  Bull  Dog  Jim. 

Jaws  an  omnibus  would  fit, 

Makes  men  cough,  and  swear,  and  spit 

Men  that  walk,  and  men  that  ride, 

Claw  across  the  other  side 

When  they  see  the  dog  call'd  James 

Coming  any  of  his  games. 
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There,  beneath  the  garden  wall, 
Hark !  I  hear  an  awful  squall ; 
When  I  rush,  that  dog  so  fat, 
Spine  has  broke  of  Thomas  cat ; 
Then  I  kick  and  call  him  names, 
Swear  and  shriek  at  Bull  Dog  James. 

Now  I  sit  in  mad  despair, 
Tearing  lumps  from  out  my  hair 
Conning  bills  that  I  must  pay, 
For  the  damage  day  by  day, 
Broken  bones  and  window  panes, 
Damage  done  by  Bull  Dog  James. 


V 


TJHE    DEATJH    OF    THE    fRINCE    IJVIPERIAb. 


9  X*  WAS  a  bright  and  early  morning, 

When  Carey's  Horse  set  out, 
God  speed  thee,  said  our  comrades, 

And  we  echoed  back  their  shout ; 
For  in  our  troop  was  riding, 

With  bright  and  happy  glance, 
Old  England's  fair  boy  exile, 

The  brave  young  prince  of  France. 
Now  cautiously  we  ride  along, 

And  list  to  every  sound — 
The  Zulu  scouts  are  wily — 

There's  death  behind  each  mound. 
Now  carefully  we  then  dismount, 

And  crawl  along  the  grass, 
Through  many  a  tangled  thicket, 

And  many  a  rocky  pass. 
But  hark !  a  cry  around  us, 

That  fills  the  very  air, 
A  thousand  fierce  wild  Zulus 

Are  rushing  from  their  lair. 
Now  quickly  mount  upon  thy  horse, 

'Tis  mad  to  think  of  strife, 
And  dig  thy  spurs  into  his  sides, 

And  ride  for  very  life. 
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But  see !  a  horse  all  riderless, 

Is  fleeing  fast  away; 
And  there  he  stands  so  gallantly, 
The  brave  young  prince  at  bay, 
But  riddled  thro'  with  bullets, 

And  pierced  with  assegai ; 
With  his  face  towards  the  foemen, 

And  courage  in  his  eye, 
So  like  a  hero  meets  his  death, 

With  numbers  overborne, 
To  the  spirits  of  his  fathers, 

The  brave  young  soul  is  borne. 
In  a  distant  home  in  England, 

A  lady  white  and  fair, 
Has  heard  the  fatal  tidings, 

Bowed  down  in  mute  despair; 
A  broken-hearted  mother, 

Yet  once  a  mighty  Queen, 
If  fate  had  only  spared  him, 

To  think  what  might  have  been. 
But,  courage !  gentle  lady, 

You  shall  meet  your  boy  again 
In  the  golden  light  of  Christ's 
Path,  free  from  all  earthly  pain. 
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A    LEGEND. 


IN  ages  that  are  past  now,  so  the  Old  Legend  goes, 

Before  man  God  created  with  all  his  joys  and  woes ; 
The  birds  ruled  o'er  the  kingdom,  in  grand  and  royal  state, 
In  perfect  holy  union,  free  from  all  care  and  fate. 
But  of  all  the  birds  created  that  flew  upon  the  wing, 
The  strongest  and  the  bravest  was  the  mighty  Ostrich  King ; 
He  flew  one  bright  fair  morning,  straight  to  the  great  blue  sky, 
Rejoicing  in  his  might  and  strength,  he  rose  to  realms  on  high. 
Said  to  himself  in  folly,  "  The  storm  king  I  can  ride," 
On  earth  the  greatest  being,  alas !  for  foolish  pride  ; 
"  I'll  fly  in  all  my  glory,  right  through  the  great  blue  dome, 
That  veils  from  sight  of  all  things  God  on  his  great  white  throne." 
Upwards,  ever  upwards,  he  reached  the  golden  gate, 
Where  stands  God's  mighty  angel  who  holds  the  sword  of  fate. 
"  Go  back,  O  fool,"  said  Gabriel,  "  to  earth  from  whence  thou  came, 
Ere  too  late  thy  pride  be  broken,  thy  strength  be  bowed  in  shame." 
But  the  Bird  King  flew  in  folly,  right  through  the  great  white  gate, 
Then  Gabriel  turned  in  anger,  and  raised  the  sword  of  fate. 
And  forth  a  mighty  sunlight  burst  out  in  fiery  rings, 
That  broke  his  haughty  spirit  and  scorched  his  powerful  wings. 
He  fell,  and  fell,  and  falling,  at  last  on  desert  strand. 
No  more1  a  mighty  monarch,  but  a  by-word  in  the  land. 
So  that  is  why  the  Ostrich  is  curs6d,  so  they  say, 
To  flit  along  the  desert,  for  ever  and  for  aye. 


IN    JVIEJVIORIAJVI. 


>^>ERMANS  ill  thy  life  could  spare 
Soldier  King,  thy  race  is  run; 
Rest  in  peace  all  free  from  care, 

Grandly  now  has  set  thy  sun. 
Faithful  hearts  for  thee  are  torn 

Hero  chief  of  battle-field  ; 
Braver  soldier  never  born, 

Nations  homage  to  thee  yield, 
Made  thy  nation  great  in  fame, 

All  her  enemies  defied ; 
Adding  laurels  to  her  fame 

When  you  broke  the  Frenchman's  pride. 
Never-fading  be  thy  fame, 

Nobly  thou  hast  played  thy  part ; 
Ne'er  forgotten  be  thy  name, 

Cherished  in  thy  people's  heart. 
God  preserve  thy  gallant  son, 

Give  him  back  his  health  again; 
Grant  him  grace  thy  path  to  run, 

King  and  Emperor  long  to  reign. 
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IN    JVIEMORIAM. 


SYt)  TU'RNE'R  (Captain  Grove  Jiouse  "Rowing  Club), 

DIED    JULY    3rd,    1893. 


T  from  the  midst  of  us,  gallant  and  strong, 
Taken  so  suddenly,  almost  a  wrong; 
After  the  fight  he  made  dark  months  ago, 
Sudden  the  end  of  him,  bitter  the  blow, 
He,  with  his  merry  laugh,  bright  kindly  face ; 
Out  of  the  Rowing  now  finished  his  race. 
He,  with  his  happy  chaff,  always  the  same, 
Captain  and  brother  we  honor  thy  name; 
Leave  him  to  sleep  now  lying  at  rest, 
A  true  hearted  comrade,  one  of  the  best. 


A    WOMAN'S    LOVE. 


Y~\  OW  when  Cromwell  beat  the  King's  troops  on  Naseby's  bloody  field, 

And  scattered  all  his  forces  and  made  the  Royalists  yield, 
His  iron-hearted  troopers  took  a  prisoner  of  war, 
The  bravest  of  the  Royalists,  the  famous  Lord  of  Tor. 
They  brought  the  news  to  Cromwell,  how  the  chieftain  they  had  caught 
Who  many  Roundheads'  crowns  had  cracked,  how  fiercely  he  had  fought ; 
So  Cromwell  swore  a  bitter  oath,  and  fire  flashed  from  his  eye, 
As  God  ruled  over  all  things  ere  sunset  he  should  die. 
To  a  homestead  fair  in  England  the  tidings  fly  apace, 
A  gentle  lady  hears  the  news,  the  greatest  of  his  race 
Had  been  captured  by  the  Roundheads,  and  sentenced  soon  to  die. 
The  wife's  heart  beats  with  anguish,  so  she  prays  for  help  on  high ; 
Then  rising  with  fresh  courage,  to  her  weeping  servants  said : 
Go  saddle  me  Grey  Dapple,  I  will  see  him  'live  or  dead. 
The  old  nurse  brings  the  baby  to  kiss  her  fond  adieu, 
Oh  !  muma  going  a-riding,  oh  !  muma  take  me  too, 
To  her  breast  the  child  she  snatches,  then  to  the  western  gate 
Where  stands  Grey  Dapple  saddled,  God  grant  it's  not  too  late, 
Now  speed  thee  good  Grey  Dapple  with  thy  master's  child  and  wife, 
Now  bend  thy  iron  sinews,  and  race  for  human  life. 
Straight  forward  flies  Grey  Dapple,  past  turnpike,  gate  and  stile, 
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The  foam-flakes  fly  behind  him  through  many  a  weary  mile, 

His  limbs  begin  to  falter,  so  long  and  rough  the  way. 

The  mother  cries  in  anguish,  Oh  !  God  keep  back  the  day, 

But  in  the  dim  far  distance  she  sees  the  white  tents  rise, 

And  hope  comes  to  the  weary  heart  and  love  light  to  the  eyes. 

The  brave  horse  struggles  gamely  till  the  camp's  in  sight,  and  then 

What  means  that  haste  and  fluster  with  the  file  of  armed  men  ? 

She  sees  her  husband  standing  before  that  row  of  steel, 

With  courage  stamped  upon  his  face,  that  e'en  the  Roundheads  feel ; 

Her  tortured  eyes  behold  him,  Oh,  God !  goes  up  the  cry, 

Kill  me,  she  shrieks  in  anguish,  I  cannot  see  him  die. 

She  sees  the  form  of  Cromwell  with  his  dark  scowling  face, 

Fixed  fast  upon  Sir  Maurice,  how  he  hates  the  noble  race  ; 

So  quickly  now  dismounting  with  flying  footsteps  fleet, 

Holding  her  little  daughter,  she  kneels  at  Cromwell's  feet, 

If  only  for  the  babe's  sake  let  not  his  blood  be  shed, 

Oh  spare  my  husband's  life,  Sir,  and  take  my  life  instead. 

The  babe  now  sees  her  papa,  from  her  mother's  arms  she  springs, 

She  trots  right  through  the  firing  rank  and  clear  the  sweet  voice  rings  : 

Oh,  papa,  darling  papa,  we  have  yidden  such  a  way, 

Me  and  dear  Muzza,  papa,  to  fetch  you  home  to-day  ; 

She  nestles  close  beside  him  with  her  pretty  baby  grace, 

Sir  Maurice  stoops  to  take  her,  God  bless  your  sweet  dear  face, 

I  can't  come  home  to-night  darling,  so  kiss  me  once  good-bye, 

Now  sweetheart  go  to  mother  and  tell  her  not  to  cry ; 

Then  turning  round  to  Cromwell,  Before  you  take  my  life, 


Just  grant  me  three  short  minutes  to  speak  unto  my  wife. 

The  color  mounts  to  Cromwell's  face,  now  raise  the  lady  fair, 

I  swear  by  all  my  faith  in  God  your  husband's  life  to  spare  ; 

Such  love  as  yours  shames  many  a  man,  go  with  your  husband  free, 

God  grant  I'll  find  so  true  a  love  if  in  such  straits  I  be  ; 

She  kissed  his  hand,  he  doffs  his  hat,  then  turns  towards  his  tent ; 

From  many  a  brave  and  brawny  throat  a  ready  cheer  is  sent, 

Sir  Maurice  turns  and  looks  around,  'tis  sweet  to  have  one's  life, 

Then  springing  forward  with  a  bound  clasps  to  his  breast  his  wife, 

And  from  that  time — so  goes  the  tale — Sir  Maurice  took  for  crest 

The  good  Grey  Horse  with  motto  fair,  "  A  Woman's  love  is  best." 


DRUNKEN    JIM. 


to  the  town  of  Radstock,  I  chanced  one  day  to  go, 
Plenty  of  time  before  me,  to  see  what  the  village  could  show— 

So  I  sauntered  into  the  churchyard,  and  there  on  a  great  white  cross, 

Were  these  words  of  simple  beauty,  of  loving  truth  and  force : 

"  So  sadly  lay  him  down  to  rest, 

So  slowly  say  these  gracious  words : 

'He  did  his  best'— 

And  if  that  best  was  great  or  small, 

Remember  those  who  judge  him  now, 

His  God  knew  all." 

And  as  I  sat  and  pondered,  strolled  up  the  Sexton's  man, 

Watching  my  rapt  attention,  then  presently  began — 

"  You  wonder  at  those  lines,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  country  bow, 

"  If  you  have  time  to  listen,  I'll  tell  you  their  story  now. 
You  see  the  Parson's  house  there,  by  the  river,  'twixt  the  trees, 
Where  lived  the  Vicar  of  Radstock,  the  name  of  the  house  '  St.  Bees.' 
The  Parson  was  proud  and  haughty,  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Lee, 
Owned  all  the  distant  country  side  as  far  as  you  can  see. 
The  Vicar  had  lost  his  wife,  sir,  a  lady  sweet  and  mild, 
But  he  had  one  thing  to  worship,  and  that  was  a  little  child, 
As  brave  and  bright  a  youngster  as  ever  a  man  could  see, 
The  idol  of  the  village,  and  heir  to  the  Lord  of  Lee. 
Down  in  the  hamlet  yonder,  there  lived  a  man  named  Jim, 
A  drunken,  poaching  fellow  without  no  good  in  him, 
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Had  had  his  six  months  often,  and  the  sort  of  ne'er  do  well, 

As  the  Vicar  often  told  him,  that  fills  the  place  called  hell. 

But  he  took  a  wondrous  liking  to  the  parson's  bonny  lad, 

It  kept  him  from  the  beer  shop,  and  held  him  from  the  bad  ; 

We  would  see  them  often  walking,  he  and  the  pretty  boy, 

Laughing  and  talking  together,  with  the  child  just  full  of  joy. 

But  a  someone  told  the  Vicar  and  he  got  really  mad, 

For  he  met  'em  one  day  together,  Jim  and  the  little  lad, 

He  took  the  child  up  in  his  arms,  and  made  it  warm  for  Jim, 

Called  him  a  '  drunken  blackguard,'  not  fit  to  mix  with  him. 

The  boy  was  kept  at  home  then,  and  Jim  went  to  the  bad, 

Just  a  drinking  and  a  poaching  for  the  love  he  bore  the  lad, 

They  gave  a  garden  party  down  in  the  vicarage  grounds, 

You  could  hear  athwart  the  river  the  merry,  music  sounds. 

The  little  chap  ran  out,  sir,  chased  by  some  pretty  girls, 

Who  had  threatened,  so  they  said,  sir,  to  crop  his  golden  curls. 

Right  in  the  way  of  the  river  the  boy  kept  looking  round, 

Not  heeding  the  shouts  of  his  father,  nor  the  sullen  mill  wheel  sound. 

On  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  under  the  tall  tree's  shade, 

A  slip  and  a  crash  ! — in  he  tumbled,  then  a  childish  cry  for  aid. 

There,  on  the  bank,  was  a  sleeping  Jim  from  a  drunken  bout, 

The  cries  of  the  people  awoke  him,  and  he  heard  the  boy  call  out. 

The  place  is  an  awful  place,  where  the  great  big  mill  wheels  roll, 

As  they  suck  and  swirl  the  water,  which  they  call  the  '  Devil's  Hole. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  now — into  the  water  went  Jim, 

Right  in  front  of  the  boy,  sir,  dived,  and  caught  hold  of  him, 

Made  one  mighty  effort,  then  pushed  the  child  on  the  bank, 

Gave  one  shout  for  help,  sir,  threw  up  his  arms,  and  sank, 
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The  waters  dragged  him  under,  sucking  him  ever  in, 

Downwards  and  downwards  always,  till  under  the  wheels  went  Jim. 

We  got  him  out  at  last,  sir,  my  God !  what  an  awful  sight ; 

We'd  to  let  the  water  off,  first,  then  pull  with  all  our  might, 

Then  had  to  break  the  great  wheels,  then  cut  through  the  rotten  wood, 

For  the  spoke  that  stopped  the  mill's  turn  was  human  flesh  and  blood. 

We  laid  him  on  the  bank  there,  a  smashed  and  broken  thing, 

All  bent  and  twisted  up,  sir — to  think  that  once  was  Jim. 

Then  the  Parson  knelt  beside  him,  and  kissed  the  poor,  crushed  head. 

And  turned  his  face  towards  us,  and  this  is  what  he  said  •— 

'  I  thought  he  was  a  blackguard,  just  steeped  in  drunken  sin, 

But  now  before  these  people  here,  I  ask  your  pardon,  Jim. 

You've  shamed  me  for  my  folly,  you've  broken  all  my  pride  ; 

I  shunned  and  scorned  you  always,  then  for  my  child  you  died. 

I  took  my  boy  from  him,  lads,  I,  who  have  had  God's  call, 

Forgot  His  words  of  mercy,  "  There's  good  in  one  and  all." 

My  words  to-day,  remember  lads,  "  Better  far  to  give  than  lend." 

Who  offers  his  life  for  others,  who  lays  down  all  for  his  friend, 

Has  done  the  thing  that  is  greatest,  has  given  his  very  best. 

"  Poor  Jim"  has  surely  done  this,  has  gained  that  promised  rest.' 

The  Vicar  put  that  cross  there — then  the  Earl  was  lost  at  sea ; 

And  there  isn't  a  kinder  man  than  the  present  Lord  of  Lee. 

And  the  son  is  iust  a  good  'un — to  see  that  young  chap  ride  ; 

There  isn't  a  one  as  can  touch  him  in  all  the  country  side." 

I  thanked  the  man  for  his  story,  full  many  a  year  has  fled 

Since  I  read  that  brave  inscription,  and  thought  of  poor  Jim  dead. 


SCARFF  HAD  JUST  TIME  TO  FORCE  HIS  WlFE  AND  THE  BASSINETTE  CONTAINING  THE 
CHILDREN  BACK  CLEAR  OF  THE  APPROACHING  VAN.  BUT  HE  HAD  NO  CHANCE 

OF  SAVING  HIMSELF.— EXTRACT  FROM  THE  "  Waltkamstovo and Chingford Guardian." 


THE    POLICEMAN'S    STORY. 


JT  fBOUT  the  accident,  did  I  see  it?  yes,  I  reckon  I  did, 

^         He  was  on  the  path  over  there  with  his  wife  and  wheeling  his  kids, 

A  talking  and  laughing,  well  just  in  the  ordinary  way, 

Asking  his  wife,  I  heard,  sir,  what  was  for  dinner  that  day, 

When  I  heard  a  noise  behind  me,  turned  myself  round  with  a  start, 

Coming  right  on  the  pathway  was  a  runaway  horse  and  cart, 

I  could  see  one  rein  was  broken,  that  the  brute  was  simply  mad, 

There  wasn't  a  second  to  lose ;  so  I  shouted  and  yelled  to  the  lad. 

He  heard  the  cart  as  it  passed  me,  did  he  try  to  save  his  own  life  ? 

No !  he  simply  thought  of  his  duty  to  save  his  children  and  wife ; 

Right  in  the  wall  there  he  shoved  them,  just  room  enough  to  clear, 

What  came  next,  Oh !  my  God,  sir,  I  shut  both  eyes  and  turned  queer. 

Then  I  heard  the  shouts  of  the  people,  I  heard  his  poor  kids'  cries, 

Then  I  knew  just  what  had  happened  as  soon  as  I  opened  my  eyes. 

There  stood  the  wife  and  the  kiddies  perfectly  safe  and  sound, 

And  a  something  all  huddled  and  doubled,  lying  all  limp  on  the  ground, 
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There  he  lay  on  the  pathway,  with  a  fearful  gash  on  his  head, 
Bleeding,  broken  and  useless,  and  so  we  picked  him  up  dead. 
More  fool  of  him  to  do  it,  some  people  will  say,  and  laugh  ; 
But  'twas  a  brave  act  you  know,  sir,  all  honour  to  poor  Sam  Scartf, 
For  he  did  the  best  he  could,  sir,  if  that  best  was  great  or  small, 
He  who  gives  up  his  life  for  others,  has  surely  given  his  all. 
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B-2 


SIR    ANTHONY    F^OWLAJ^D    GREY. 


£Z!HE  Professors  sat  round  the  table,  men  of  science  were  they, 

At  the  house  of  their  great  wise  leader,  Sir  Anthony  Rowland  Grey 
Listening,  all  attentive,  as  he  argued  with  wondrous  care, 

"  The  planet  we  call  our  earth  here  was  once  a  space  that  was  bare." 
His  words  were  strong  and  fluent,  and  they  bowed  their  heads  to  nod, 

Upsetting  the  old-world  theory  of  such  a  thing  as  a  God. 
He  said,  "  I  have  in  my  hand  here  some  portions  of  shell-made  earth, 

Sweeping  away  the  notion  of  the  time  of  the  Christians'  birth  ; 
Proving  without  a  doubt,  sirs !  and  no  contradiction  I  fear — 

The  place  on  which  we  are  sitting  once  rolled  the  waters  here." 
And  just  as  the  words  were  spoken  ran  into  the  lighted  hall, 

The  Professor's  little  daughter,  wrapped  in  a  great  white  shawl ; 
Then  the  master's  look  grew  brighter,  and  across  the  stern,  hard  face 

Spread  a  sudden  glow  of  sunlight  at  the  happy  childish  grace. 
Held  out  his  arms  to  the  maiden,  lifted  her  on  his  chair, 

As  she  gaz'd  at  the  many  faces  with  pretty  frightened  stare. 
Then  lifting  her  lovely  blue  eyes,  said,  "  Daddy,  now  have  a  care, 

If  you  say  there  is  no  God  then  who  FIRST  put  the  waters  there  ?  " 
Uprose  Sir  Anthony,  smiling  softly  and  slowly  to  say, 

"  Professors,  you  hear  the  question,  give  her  the  answer  I  pray 
Answer  her  full  and  truly,  consider  it  justly  and  fair, 

If  we  say  there  is  no  Creator,  who  put  the  waters  there  ? 
After  all  we  learn  so  little  as  we  live  our  life  here  below, 

For  we  know  not  where  we  came  from,  or  where  after  life  we  go. 
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With  all  our  much-vaunted  wisdom,  can  we  give  a  dead  bird  breath  ? 

Can  the  wisest  here  amongst  us  escape  from  the  clutch  of  death  ?" 
But  the  men  of  science  sat  silent,  as  held  in  some  mighty  thrall, 

Looking  with  eyes  of  wonder  at  the  maid  in  the  soft  white  shawl. 
Then  Sir  Anthony  went  on  speaking  in  accents  soft  and  mild, 

"  We  have  failed  to  answer  the  question  from  the  lips  of  a  little  child  : . 
Shall  we  from  this  time  henceforward  resolve  to  never  again 

Ignore  the  might  of  a  God's  hand  or  question  His  holy  name  ?  " 
The  Professors  rose  together,  and  their  words  rang  clear  and  low, 

"  You  have  spoken  words  of  reason,  our  answer  is  be  it  so." 
Then  they  left  the  room  in  silence,  and  as  each  one  went  his  way 

He  ofttimes  thought  of  that  little  maid,  and  their  host  Sir  Anthony  Grey. 


"JOE." 


were  brave  boys  together  there  in  the  time  long  ago, 
But  when  I  think,  I  remember  how  I  envied  you,  Joe ; 
We  lived  in  the  same  old  village,  dreamed  of  a  life  to  show 
The  world  of  what  we  were  made  of,  in  that  life  we  did  not  know ; 
Sat  by  the  same  Schoolmaster,  teaching  us  words  of  the  wise — 
You  left  me  far  behind  you  as  you  took  off  every  prize. 
Went  through  the  mill  together,  without  one  thought  of  fear : 
How  women  praised  your  face,  Joe,  and  your  eyes  so  bright  and  clear  ! 
Home  again  to  our  village,  each  one  on  our  way  to  go, 
Then  both  of  us  loved  the  same  maid ;  how  I  envied  you,  Joe ! 
When  you  took  her  to  the  altar,  my  heart's  love  and  my  queen — 
You  shook  my  hand  and  thank'd  me  for  the  friend  I'd  always  been. 
Then  back  you  came  to  settle,  the  months  and  the  years  went  by. 
Your  face  grew  sad  and  troubl'd,  the  light  got  dim  in  your  eye, 
You'd  come  and  sit  with  me  often,  afraid  your  trouble  to  show, 
I  cursed  you  for  a  fool,  man,  ah !  how  I  envied  you,  Joe ! 
Well  I  remember  the  morning  they  brought  you  home  stone  dead, 
By  saving  the  life  of  another  you  gave  your  own  instead. 
We  laid  you  in  the  churchyard,  where  the  sweet  zephyrs  blow, 
Tho'  my  tears  came  hot  and  fast  I  did  not  envy  you,  Joe. 
I  was  free  to  court  my  old  love,  she  promised  to  be  my  wife. 
I  thought  at  last  the  luck  had  come,  I'd  done  with  pain  and  strife 
But  swift  the  time  went  onward,  then  she  lost  her  pretty  grace, 
Always  seemed  to  be  "  nagging,"  a  sullen  look  on  her  face. 
I  guessed  why  you  looked  worried,  at  last  your  secret  I  know, 
And  tho'  you  are  down  six  feet  in  the  sod,  still  I  envy  you,  Joe. 
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LIJMES    OJN    A 


'S  blunt  of  speech,  he's  kind  of  heart, 
He  plays  life's  game  in  manly  part. 
However  fickle  fortune  ran, 
He  always  was  that  sort  of  man, 
Who  hates  his  foe,  who  loves  his  friend, 
Come  weal  or  woe  until  the  end. 


IN   [VIEMORIAM  JOHN  BRAWN. 


years  ago,  since  you  came  to  the  dear  old  Firm, 
Thirty  years  ago,  since  you  strove  that  lesson  to  learn, 
To  be  loyal,  brave  and  true,  to  try  to  do  the  best, 
Thirty  years  of  a  noble  life,  now  surely  rest. 
Thirty  years  for  the  dear  old  Firm,  your  useful  life 
You  gave  to  her  cause  so  fully,  in  sober  peace  and  strife. 
Many  deserve  her  praises,  you  were  one  of  her  best, 
So  honest,  true  and  manly,  now  surely  perfect  rest. 
Many  will  think  of  you  sleeping,  life's  race  well  run, 
Whisper  the  words  of  comfort,  good  servant,  well  done. 
Hearts  go  out  to  that  churchyard,  God's  own  acre  blest, 
Where  they  leave  you  slowly  and  sadly,  in  quiet  rest. 


ST.    SWITJHIN'S. 


OT.  SWITHIN'S,  they  say,  is  a  grand  old  town, 

And  stands  'midst  the  hills  and  trees. 
There's  a  monastery,  too,  of  fair  renown, 

That  is  famous  for  honey  and  bees. 
There's  a  fair-haired  wench  at  the  monastery  gates — 

Comely  and  good  to  see  ; 
And  there's  many  a  man  will  turn  and  wait, 

To  take  a  good  look  at  she. 
Old  Friar  John  is  boss  of  that  show, 

And  a  saintly  man  is  he, 
But  the  people  say  that  he  goes  the  pace, 

And  is  just  a  trifle  too  free. 
The  Abbot  came  down  one  day  to  stay, 

Friar  John  he  bows  to  the  ground, 
He  knows  he  may  go  full  many  a  day, 

Ere  such  a  place  can  be  found. 
'Twas  after  dinner  the  Abbot  and  Friar 

Sat  there  toasting  their  knees, 
Tho'  the  weather  was  warm  they  had  a  fire, 

And  they  list  to  the  hum  of  the  bees. 
But  the  Abbot  turned  round,  and  the  Abbot  he  said, 

And  he  brought  the  question  out  pat, 
"  I  think  I  saw  a  woman's  form, 

"  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? 
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"And  I  swear  as  I  came  across  the  hall, 

"  And  this  is  the  truth  I  tell, 
"  I  am  sure  I  heard  a  baby  squall, 
"  And  saw  other  signs  as  well." 
The  Friar  looked  up  and  said,  "  My  lord, 

"  The  truth  I  will  surely  tell, 
"The  lady  you  saw  was  only  my  ward, 
"  Who  I  am  trying  to  save  from  hell. 
"  I  brought  her  here  some  months  ago, 

"  She  was  so  very  wild. 
"  She's  a  sort  of  half  relation  of  mine, 

"  A  second  sister's  child." 
The  Abbot  he  smiled  a  merry  smile, 

And  said,  with  a  laughing  shout, 
"  You've  told  your  tale  exceedingly  well, 

"  But  mind  you  don't  get  found  out. 
"  I  remember  in  days  that  are  gone  and  past, 

"  When  the  blood  in  my  veins  ran  free, 
"  I  got  in  a  deuce  of  a  mess  at  last, 

"Ah,  that  was  the  devil's  own  spree. 
"  And  I  think  if  I  remember  aright, 

"  That  lady  was  very  wild, 
"  A  sort  of  half  relation  of  mine 

"  A  second  sister's  child. 
"  Women  are  objects  best  left  alone, 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it  so  well ; 
"  Other  things  follow  as  you  have  just  shown, 

"  And  it  will  end  by  your  both  going  to  hell." 
The  Friar  turned  blue,  and  he  said,  "  my  lord 
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"I  am  in  a  beastly  mess, 
"  Oh  save  me  from  the  coming  sword, 

"  And  help  me  in  my  distress." 
The  Abbot  he  placed  his  hand  to  his  nose. 

And  said  with  a  wicked  wink, 
"  In  the  courtyard  below  I  noticed  a  well, 

"  And  that  is  the  truth  I  think. 
"  I  should  take  the  lady  down  to  the  well, 

"  Her  and  the  dear  little  kid  ; 
"  I  should  give  them  a  shove,  and  say  they  there  fell, 

"  And  then  I  should  screw  on  the  lid." 
The  Abbot  has  gone  away  to  the  South, 

To  preach  to  the  people  of  sin, 
And  the  holy  words  that  came  out  of  his  mouth , 

Bring  him  in  lots  of  "  tin." 
A  year  and  a  day  have  just  passed  away, 

From  the  belfry  there  tolls  a  bell, 
And  some  workmen,  they  say,  on  the  date  of  that  day, 

Found  a  lady  and  child  in  the  well. 
The  Friar  he  sits  in  his  study  old, 

In  his  eye  there's  a  cunning  kink  ; 
He  mutters,  "  The  plan  of  the  Abbot  was  bold, 

"  And  most  efficacious,  I  think. 
"  Women  are  creatures  best  left  alone. 

"  I  know,  I  know  it  so  well ; 
"  Other  things  follow  as  you  have  just  shown, 

"  And  it  will  end  by  you  both  going  to  hell." 
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THE    SKANDLE. 


TN  the  little  town  of  Bow, 
Five  and  forty  years  ago, 
Rose  a  scandal  very  wild 
All  about  a  blue-eyed  child. 
Churchwarden  there  was  Mr.  Brown, 
The  biggest  pot  in  all  the  town. 
Oh,  his  face  was  very  red, 
Strictly  proper  in  his  head. 
He  was  driving  in  his  gig, 
One  afternoon  so  very  big, 
When  he  saw  poor  Parson  Fild, 
Leading  of  a  blue-eyed  child, 
Parson  Fild  was  very  weak. 
Parson  Fild  was  very  meek 
Unmarried  so  the  people  said 
Strictly  proper  in  his  head. 
Warden  Brown  he  cocked  his  eye, 
And  he  took  a  wond'rous  spy ; 
Watched  them  go  into  a  house, 
Watched  as  quiet  as  any  mouse. 
Warden  Brown  he  entered  in, 
And  he  noticed  just  one  thing, 
Cross-eyed  was  that  little  child, 
Cross-eyed  was  the  parson  mild, 
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And  the  thing  he  next  did  hear, 
Corroborates  the  guilt,  I  fear. 
"  Papa,"  lisped  the  little  child  ; 
"  Dash  it,"  said  the  parson  mild ; 
And  the  bishop,  so  they  say, 
Heard  the  awful  news  that  day, 
Posted  off  in  hottest  haste, 
Looked  and  muttered  Fild  has  taste. 
And  the  lady,  so  they  say, 
Longer  there  she  could  not  stay. 
For  another  berth  she  took, 
She  is  now  the  bishop's  cook. 
Parsons,  they  are  only  men, 
Sometimes  go  astray,  and  then 
We  must  hope,  and  we  must  pray, 
We  may  never  go  astray. 
Even  if  we  go  astray, 
There's  one  thing  more  I'd  like  to  say- 
We  must  pray  and  we  must  shout 
That  we  may  never  get  found  out. 
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THE    6HILDREN. 


fairest,  which  dearest,  who  shall  say, 
Which  one  loves  the  best,  the  grave  or  the  gay 
Gwen  with  her  pensive  smile,  sweet  gentle  face, 
Frede  with  the  Angel  look,  bright  childish  grace ; 
Cris  with  the  roguish  smile  ripe  for  a  game, 
Phil  with  the  quaint  old  air  always  the  same. 
Which  one  loves  the  best  I  cannot  tell, 
Equally  all  the  same  Darlings  so  well. 


THE    NEW    BUYER. 


CTO  they  have  made  you  a  buyer,  Jack,  you  are  in  luck's  good  way. 

Now  listen  to  me  a  moment  and  mark  what  I  have  to  say ; 
And  when  you  have  felt  your  feet,  lad,  how  will  you  run  your  own  show, 
As  an  honest  man  always  should  do,  or  turn  and  play  it  low  ? 
Will  you  use  your  desk  as  a  throne,  or  a  sort  of  torture  chair  ? 
To  bully  and  brow-beat  those  who  have  dared  to  see  you  there, 
To  keep  them  waiting  for  hours,  to  spoil  their  whole  working  day, 
Just  to  show  your  little  power,  then  growl  and  send  them  away ; 
Those  men  you  have  passed  in  the  squad,  who  are  bound  to  serve  you  well, 
Will  you  treat  them  as  flesh  and  blood,  or  just  make  their  lives  a  hell  ? 
And  remember  as  years  go  by  you  are  getting  that  extra  pelf, 
Will  you  forget  those  means  to  the  end  and  keep  it  all  yourself  ? 
Will  you  always  buy  fair  and  square,  and  never  lean  to  a  side, 
For  the  sake  of  com.'s  and  presents,  or  plunder  you  may  divide  ? 
Will  you  always  be  down  on  a  chap  who  stumbles  on  the  track, 
Or  hold  him  out  a  helping  hand  to  try  and  gather  him  back  ? 
Will  you  swagger  about  the  markets  as  an  exhibition  sad, 
When  the  merchants  cringe  before  you  and  think  you're  a  howling  cad, 
Will  you  place  the  merry  contract  and  heaps  of  orders  fake, 
When  you  get  back  just  cancel  because  you  have  made  a  mistake  ? 
But  when  the  show  is  ended  will  you  go  to  a  welcome  rest, 
Midst  the  voices  of  many,  saying — "  He  tried  to  do  his  best "  ? 
And  just  a  few  friends  to  whisper,  and  say  with  a  kindly  smile, 
"  God  bless  him  for  his  kindness  he  helped  me  over  the  stile" 
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I  went  through  the  mill  myself,  laddie,  before  I  took  the  farm, 
So  I  know  a  little  about  it,  a  man  can't  come  to  harm 
Who  sticks  by  the  old,  old  saying — a  truer  never  was  said — 
That  in  all  our  undertakings  the  heart  should  govern  the  head. 
So  here's  good  luck  to  your  future,  remember,  never  look  back, 
I  hope  soon  to  see  you  a  partner — God  bless  you,  dear  old  Jack. 
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THE    DRAPER'S    HACK. 


T'M  sure  I  am  very  grateful,  those  grapes  have  done  me  good  ; 

Have  I  a  story  to  tell  you  ?  I  don't  know  why  I  should  ; 
Don't  suppose  'twould  move  you,  for  it's  so  very  common-place, 
That  tells  the  old,  old  story — we  can't  all  win  in  the  race  ; 
Now  prop  me  up  a  minute,  place  that  pillow  by  my  back  ; 
What  was  I  ?    Well  I'll  tell  you,  a  sort  of  a  draper's  hack ; 
I  came  straight  from  the  country,  brim  full  of  boyish  hope, 
Thought  nothing  too  big  to  conquer,  nothing  too  big  to  cope, 
Fell  right  on  my  feet  at  first,  too,  and  found  a  goodish  berth 
In  a  House  that  did  you  fairly,  and  paid  you  money's  worth  ; 
The  Buyer,  too,  was  decent,  all  worked  there  with  a  will ; 
Just  as  things  looked  rosy,  I  went  and  turned  up  ill, 
And  got  rheumatic  fever  and  was  six  months  clean  away ; 
Never  got  over  that  trouble,  right  from  that  blessed  day ; 
I  was  broke  when  I  came  out  there,  just  longing  for  a  place ; 
Took  the  first  that  came  to  hand,  nor  thought  what  I  had  to  face  ; 
The  berth  was  an  awful  hard  one,  worked  like  a  blooming  horse, 
Eight  to  ten  in  the  evening  just  a  matter  of  course  ; 
I  took  some  nips  of  comfort  ?    Oh  yes  !  I  knew  it  was  wrong ; 
But  the  food  was  not  over  bobbish,  and  I  was  hardly  strong ; 
The  manager  caught  me  coming  out  from  having  a  drop, 
Called  me  into  his  office  and  then  I  got  the  swop ; 
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Sinking  lower  and  lower,  till  I  got  to  the  Sunday  game, 
Where  they  work  you  ever,  ever,  then  down  I  went  again  ; 
Yes !  the  Institutions  to  some  come  in  a  friendly  shape, 
Some  who  want  to  use  them — there's  a  blasted  lot  of  red  tape ; 
Ought  to  be  friends  of  some  big  pot,  worry  his  life  like  sin, 
Like  the  judge  in  the  Bible,  he'll  go  and  shove  you  in ; 
I  want  to  get  well,  good  God,  no !  had  enough  of  the  rack  ; 
Am  waiting  to  hear  the  summons  I  know  so  well,  call  back ; 
Can  you  do  anything  for  me,  would  like  my  friends  to  write  ? 
No,  I  am  quite  forgotten,  I  could  sleep,  so  now — Good-night ! 


DEA^    OLD    THAMES. 

IDedicafed    fo   the   West   End   Amateur   Rowing   Association. 

Music  by  Ernest  Richardson. 
Words  by  Pate. 


THERE'S  a  toast  to  all  good  fellows  who  support  us  every  one, 
•      Right  good  sportsmen  they  have  found  you,  and  our 

boast  is  still  they  come ; 

Brightly  goes  the  time  and  quickly  as  we  swing  together  all. 
In  our  ears,  oh !  whisper  softly,  river,  in  your  flow  and  fall. 

Bid  our  pulses  quickly  rise 
As  we  think  of  thee,  as  we  think  of  thee, 

For  thy  teaching  much  we  prize — 
So  we  drink  to  thee,  drink  to  thee. 


So,  good  luck!   our  brave  old  river,  guard  us  well  for  thy 

dear  sake, 

Softly  flowing  full  of  pleasure,  never  let  our  prestige  break, 
All  our  hearts  to  thee  endearing  as  your  presence  holds  us 

fast, 
So  we  strive  to  gain  thy  hearing  till  our  goal  is  reached  at  last. 

"Bid  our  pulses  quickly  rise,"  &c. 


Good  old   Father  Thames!   we  love  thee   dearly    for  thine 

honoured  name, 
English  manhood  given  freely  ere  we  saw  thee  brought  to 

shame ; 

Many  sons  of  thee  are  thinking  on  some  distant  foreign  shore, 
Many  hearts  go  out  in  longing  just  to  see  thy  banks  once  more. 

"Bid  our  pulses  fiercely  rise,"  &c. 


Here's    good    health    to    those    brave    fellows    far    away    in 
Transvaal's  land, 

For  our  hearts  go  out  towards  them  as  for  Queen  and  right 

they  stand. 
Quickly  come  the  time  and  surely  when,  old  river,  you  shall 

know 
That  your  sons  can  die  and  conquer  as  they  did  oft  long  ago. 

"Bid  our  pulses  fiercely  rise,"  &c. 


A    LETTER. 


DEAR, — 

[ERE'S  a  fair  amount  of  sorrow  in  the  cup  for  everyone, 
Either  poverty  or  something  that  will  fret  a  bit; 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  just  to  take  things  as  they  come, 
And  be  thankful  if  we're  able  to  forget  a  bit. 

The  man  who  rolls  in  wealth  has  oft  some  great  grief  to  bear, 
Which  entirely  spoils  the  pleasure  he  might  get  through  it ; 

Quoth  he,  "  Had  I  but  health  and  strength  how  gladly  wealth  I'd  spare," 
It's  no  good,  he's  simply  got  to  say  "Kismet"  to  it. 

So,  friend,  with  nine  and  two-pence  to  your  credit  at  the  bank, 
You're  far  better  off  than  many  who  have  got  a  bit ; 

For  nearly  half  the  trouble  we  have  just  ourselves  to  thank, 
Or,  at  all  events,  it's  our  own  fault,  a  lot  of  it. 

I  hope  you  will  not  take  offence  or  think  me  very  rude, 

For  I've  only  written  just  to  make  a  rhyme  of  it ; 
With  kind  regards  to  you,  and  love  to  all  I  must  conclude, 

I  do  hope  we'll  all  soon  have  a  better  time  of  it. 

M.  T. 


FIELD-JVIARSHAL    LOI^D    f^OBEf^TS,   V.C. 


"The  nation  bares  its  head,  above  all,  to  that  glorious 
veteran  who,  within  four  months  of  his  appearance 
upon  a  menacing  scene,  has  proved  himself  the  first 
soldier  of  the  Empire.  The  summons  to  the  greatest 
and  sternest  duty  of  all  his  strenuous  and  indomitable 
career  reached  him  when  the  war  had  stricken  him 
with  bitterest  loss,  and  when  the  hour  of  England's 
utmost  need  was  that  of  the  great  sorrow  of  his 
life." — DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  June  ist,  1900. 


should  we  ask  ?  for  our  pride  lay  so  low, 
Our  prestige  all  humbled — bitter  the  blow  ; 
Many  had  blundered,  good  blood  spilt  like  rain  ; 
Brave  men  ?  Ah !  doubtless,  but  lacking  the  brain, 
The  science,  slimness,  keen  far-sighted  eye, 
Heed  for  the  future,  as  well  as  to  die ; 
'Gainst  shrewd,  cunning  foemen — winning  the  game, — 
Whose  was  the  fault  of  it  ?    Where  was  the  blame  ? 
Some  grew  afraid  and  looked  to  the  throne, 
Where,  in  her  greatness,  our  grand  Queen  alone 
Dwelt  with  her  sadness,  her  heart  torn  with  pain 
For  her  soldiers,  their  wives,  the  wounded,  the  slain. 
And  then  came  that  news  that  men  saw  with  dread — 
The  guns  were  all  captured,  young  Roberts  dead, 
Hosts  of  brave  others — Buller  had  failed. 
Never !  we  murmured.     Never  !  we  railed. 
Buller  the  bravest — men  loved  him  well ; 
Follow  him  anyhow,  right  straight  to  hell. 
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That  was  not  all  quite.     A.  kingdom  at  stake- 
Master  mind  needed  to  mar  or  to  make ; 
Foreign  foes  jeering,  and  this  what  they  said : 
"England's  a  failure,  lions  asses  led." 
Unwilling  homage,  for,  say  what  they  could, 
Englishmen  ever  died  as  they  should. 
Would  He  go  ?    That  question — all  men  knew  who. 
Was  it  just  to  ask  him  to  carry  it  through  ? 
Many  had  failed,  his  son  lay  there  dead; 
That  grand  old  Marshal  who  often  had  bled 
For  England's  glory,  for  England's  good  name, 
Sacrifice  all — would  he  jeopardise  fame  ? 
Had  given  so  freely  all  of  his  best. 
With  his  years,  his  honors,  men  look  for  rest. 
Then  forth  went  the  summons  straight  from  the  throne 
To  the  grief-stricken  father  mourning  his  own. 
Back  swept  the  answer,  the  whole  world  to  shew 
Englishmen's  courage :  "  With  God's  help  I'll  go." 
We  read  his  answer,  blessed  his  great  name ; 
They  heard  the  news  on  the  veldt  and  the  plain, 
Cheered  themselves  hoarse,  forgot  all  the  past, — 
For  Roberts  their  idol  would  lead  them  at  last, 
Would  put  all  things  square,  smooth  over  the  pain 
Of  broken-down  prestige,  and  bring  back  their  fame. 
People  of  England !    Thank  GOD,  there  was  one 
For  the  hour — just  the  man.     Roberts,  well  done ! 
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TRUSTY    FRIENDS. 


j^vE  sat  himself  down  on  a  chair,  he  wore  a  worried  look, 

•      He  put  his  hand  on  a  shelf,  and  reached  for  a  saintly  book. 
They  brought  him  a  parson,  then,  "  Ah  me !  "  he  said,  "  my  friend, 
The  world  is  hollow  and  false,  prepare  to  meet  your  end ; 
I  will  leave  you  a  holy  tract,  go  read  it  through  and  through ; 
Follow  its  precepts  good,  it  will  teach  you  what  to  do." 
They  brought  him  a  doctor  then,  he  made  his  patient  shrink : 
"  Your  liver  is  overwrought,  you  must  abstain  from  drink ; 
I'll  leave  you  a  potion  strong,  its  power  is  great,"  quoth  he, 
Then  glared  at  the  wretched  man,  held  out  his  hand  for  the  fee. 
They  brought  him  some  trusty  friends,  who  smacked  him  on  the  back, 
They  filled  his  pipe  and  his  glass,  and  then,  alas,  and  alack ! 
They  threw  the  tract  and  the  potion  straight  unto  the  dogs  ; 
They  drew  their  chairs  around  him,  and  stirred  the  flaming  logs. 
He  looked  on  the  face  of  his  friends,  his  heart  beat  full  and  free, 
"  No  matter  now  what  cares  I  have,  I  will  be  glad,"  said  he ; 
"  No  matter  if  the  world  is  false,  or  how  my  trouble  ends, 
How  can  a  man  be  glum  and  sad  while  he  has  trusty  friends  ?  " 
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A    SONNET. 


I'LL  tell  you  what  this  woman  is,  this  love  of  mine, 

A  woman  whose  sweet  face  and  grace  is  near  divine  ; 
A  woman  who  will  tempt  you  till  your  blood  runs  fire, 
Then  laugh  and  jesting,  scorn  and  mock  your  fruitless  ire. 
Will  twine  her  arms  about  your  neck  and  win  your  all, 
Then  smile,  for  you  have  lost  your  soul  within  her  thrall, 
Holding  your  name  up  to  the  world  as  now  the  fool 
Who  loved  and  fell  just  as  the  rest  through  her  great  rule  ; 
For  she  has  many  loves,  mind  you,  to  hold  her  sway. 
Her  love  beats  hot  a  time,  perchance  a  week  or  day, 
But  who  the  next  may  be  to  her  is  only  known  ; 
So  if  I  thought,  poor  fool,  I'm  all  and  all  her  own, 
I'll  on  my  knees  and  pray  for  wisdom's  goodly  grace, 
To  shun  her  wiles  and  never  see  her  winsome  face. 
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The  Leagtie  of  Mercy  ts  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 


The  purpose  for  which  the  League  has  been  established, 
is  to  promote  the  welfare  and  further  the  objects  of 
His  Majesty  the  King's  Hospital  Fund  for  London,  and 
in  every  way,  but  especially  by  encouraging  personal  ser- 
vice on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  persons,  to  advance 
the  interests  and  contribute  towards  the  adequate  main- 
tenance of  Hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  sickness  and  suffering-,  especially  those  institutions 
which  are  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 


/"\H  mighty  people  of  England,  race  of  the  sea-girt  breed, 

Spare  me  your  thoughts  a  moment  to  the  call  of  utmost  need; 
You,  who  in  sending  your  sons  forth  bid  them  to  do  or  die, 
Will  you  pause  from  greater  glory  to  hear  your  children's  cry? 
Oh  wealthy  people  of  England  who  squander  gold  like  sand, 
Will  you  note  the  cry  of  sickness  that  rings  across  the  land ; 
Will  you  stay  your  heedless  pleasure  to  watch  the  pallid  face, 
Will  you  help  your  weary  brother  and  give  him  heart  of  grace  ? 

Oh  business  men  of  England,  as  you  sit  in  office  chair, 
Do  you  heed  the  poor  about  you,  the  poor  that  are  always  there ; 
Will  you  unbend  a  moment  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand 
To  the  sick  that  flock  around  you,  a  countless,  helpless  band  ? 
This  is  the  truth,  oh  people,  the  Hospital  funds  are  low, 
The  sick,  the  blind,  the  cripple  are  feeling  the  bitter  blow ; 
And  the  white-faced  little  children  their  bitter  pain  must  bear, 
For  wards  are  shut  through  lack  of  funds — they  cannot  enter  there. 
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The  Prince  of  our  land  has  said  so,  he  has  the  story  told 
How  the  sick  of  wealthy  London  die  through  the  lack  of  gold ; 
Has  founded  the  League  of  Mercy  to  wipe  away  the  shame 
That  bringeth  reproach  to  England,  sullies  her  splendid  name. 
Oh  almighty  God  of  battles,  oh  Christ  of  gentle  face, 
Give  peace  unto  thy  stricken  ones  and  grant  them  kindly  grace; 
Incline  our  people's  heart  to  them  and  fill  their  minds  with  light, 
To  feel  that  only  through  Thy  will  they  hold  their  place  of  might. 


FRANK  S.  TURNER, 
Vice- President  of  League  of  Metcy* 


